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Art in Portraiture 


WILFRED A. 


OT content with emphasizing 
the art element in photogra- 
phy, the more enthusiastic 
portion of the profession, as 

well as the cultivated amateurs, have now 

gone a considerable way beyond this point. 

It is an established fact that the science 
of Daguerre is no longer a mere mechan- 
ical process, but an art, although regarded 
by the conservative ones as only an art- 
science. However, leaving this distinction 
out of the question, it cannot be denied 
that the most.-artistic productions of pho- 
tography, portraiture and landscape, de- 
serve to be recognized in the category of 
works of art in the same degree as do 
etchings, engravings, and even paintings 
and watercolors. Indeed, it is only fair 
to say that the works of the average pho- 
tographic artist display greater originality, 
power, feeling, beauty and a better under- 
standing of art-principles, than the can- 
vases of most of our artists. Happily, the 
field and scope of the photographer is as 
boundless as the artist’s, and he also has 
his individuality of conception and style. 

Take for instance, such famous portraits 

as Duerer’s “ Hyronimus Holzschuher,” 

Vandyck’s “Charles I,” Rembrandt’s 

“‘Witenbogardus,” Velasquez’s “ Philip 

IV,” and Buonarotti’s “ Julius II.” Here 
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are five distinctly different styles of por- 
trait-painting. Can the photographer, 
with the apparently rigid means at his 
disposal, command such a variety of meth- 
ods? Is it possible to so direct the pow- 
ers of the photographic lens as to produce 
varying effects of texture at will? The 
answer is in the affirmative. The lighting 
and posing of the model have no terrors 
for the photographic artist ; these obstacles 
are easily overcome. Proper facial ex- 
pression and other characteristics of the 
sitter are secured with almost equal facil- 
ity, so that nothing remains except color, 
which, after all, is of little consequence 
when the photographic portrait is regard- 
ed, by those who should know, as a 
“‘ speaking likeness.”’ But for all this, the 
portrait may not be a work of art. To 
deserve such honor, it needs the touch of 
the master, who, by reason of his superior 
knowledge and skill, shall impart to the, 
portrait the elements which constitute a 
work of art, whether in painting or sculp- 
ture. Strength, breadth and power, fea- 
tures which mark Rembrandt’s style of 
drawing, are secured in photography by 
the intelligent use of the photographic 
lens—of the proper sort—almost as 
much as by skillful lighting, although the 
method of printing may contribute, in a 
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measure, to the attainment of such an 
effect. Hollinger, of New York, is one 
of many who excel in this style of photo- 
graphic portraiture. ‘This excellent and 
successful artist, whose exceptionally fine 
work many are trying to imitate, must 
have devoted an immense amount of 
study to the old masters, and it is pleas- 
ing to note that this much-neglected sub- 
ject is meeting with considerable attention 
from amateurs and professionals. It is 
time well spent. The productien of por- 
traits less robust in character than those 
of Rembrandt or Buonarotti, calls for less 
exacting skill, but it is to be borne in 
mind that the retoucher is, to all intents 
and purposes, a fersona non grata. Woe 
to the portrait if he has had anything to 
do with the negative! Nevertheless, some 
work on the plate may have to be done, 
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in view of frequent defects in the film, 
accidents, etc., or even certain liberties 
with the face or accessories, to be under- 
taken, however, only with full knowledge 
of the consequences and a_ thorough 
understanding of facial anatomy. When 
we come to the extremely realistic style, 
as exemplified in the Holzschuher por- 
trait (transferred several years ago from 
the National Museum, Nuremburg, to the 
National Gallery, Berlin), the difficulties 
may become serious, for here clearness 
of definition with minuteness of detail 
must be associated with delicacy and 
softness of both delineation and lighting. 

The smaller portraits, approaching, per- 
haps, the style of miniatures, in which 
class of painting Isabey won such renown, 
are doubtless, the easiest of all to make ; 
still they can be done most exquisitely 
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and, I think, there is almost as much 
room for improvement in this line of 
portraiture (half-inch heads) as in the 
full-sized cabinets up to half-life size. 
The modeling must not be diminished 
merely because the portrait is in minia- 
ture, and the round, plastic effect, show- 
ing the human head to be as round as a 
sphere, and not as flat as a sheet of 
paper, should still be one of the strongest 
features of the portrait. 

No allusion has been made in this 
article to portraits larger than half life- 
size, for the reason that few very large 
heads are now made direct. Careful in- 
vestigation of this important subject has 
shown that most of the men who excelled 
in the production of direct life-size heads 
are no longer living, and the rest have 
been persuaded to believe by enterprising 
manufacturers of bromide paper that it is 
the height of folly to consume valuable 
time and materials in making life-size 
heads direct, when just as satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained with much greater 
ease and at small expense by enlarging 
from cabinet-size negatives. ‘This may 
be true, but suppose such photographers 
were to be so bold as to wish life-size 
heads printed (direct) on Willis & 
Clements’ platinotype paper, or on 
American Aristo or other “matt sur- 
face” paper? It could not be done, 
that’s all. Now every experienced photog- 
rapher knows that not only is a head of 
heroic size, printed direct from the 
original negative, superior in 
brilliancy and effectiveness to one en- 
larged from a smaller plate, but the mak- 
ing of the original negative is, indeed, a 
task requiring uncommon skill, especially 
in manipulating and focusing the large 
lens necessary for such work. It is 
obvious that, as these large instruments 
possess great focal length—usually not 
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less than thirty-four inches—the process 
of “dividing the focus” is most perplex- 
ing, at first, to photographers (accus- 
tomed only to the use of smaller lenses), 
many of whom, even after repeated 
attempts, become discouraged, not being 
able to acquire the knack, and cannot be 
persuaded to engage in very large direct 
portrait work. 3esides the possible 
mechanical difficulty in using a large in- 
strument, which, after ail, is not insuper- 
able, is the necessity for more skillful 
lighting of the face, in order to obtain 
the vigor and breadth commensurate with 
a portrait of such size, and it is quite 
clear that a photographic artist successful 
in portraits of life-size dimensions cannot 
fail to become famous. ‘Those who desire 
to engage in genre work will find it an 
even richer field than portraiture for the 
display of original ideas, good taste and 
expression. Of course, it must not be 
understood that any good lens, even 
though it be a standard type and of the 
best make, will serve one’s purpose well, 
for it is almost impossible to reproduce 
roundness, atmosphere and soft detail in 
a portrait with a view lens, when an in- 
strument constructed on the Petzval sys- 
tem is indispensable. There are also 
proper lenses for groups and genre, which 
do not sharply define everything in sight, 
but which are elastic in their power to 
emphasize and subdue planes in the pic- 
ture. If the photographer would only 
investigate more thoroughly the subject 
of lenses and rely less on a single indivi- 
dual opinion expressed either by a mer- 
cenary photographic stock dealer or a 
narrow-minded acquaintance, he would 
be provided with more suitable instru- 
ments for his work. Besides, he would 
not be obliged to resort to dodges—in ex- 
posing and printing—in order to obtain 
the effect desired. 
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HE improvement in both 

articles in the last few 
years has brought about 
the marriage of the camera 
and the bicycle. Every- 
body can remember when each cost so 
much, and weighed so much, and did such 
poor work withal, that a man riding a 
wheel and carryfng a camera would repre- 
sent about $300 investment and three 
hundred pounds weight. He could not 
be regarded as a man out for pleasure ; 
his outfit made pedalling work, risky work, 
costly work, and work for no wages to 
speak of. 

Nowadays, when a first-rate photo- 
graphing outfit can be procured at a cost 
of less than fifty dollars, and a wheel for 
the same figure, — when the whole thing, 
man and outfit, need not weigh two hun- 
dred pounds, it has come about that if 
you have a wheel, you begin to think when 
you shall get your camera, and if you are 
an amateur photographer, you consider 
ways and means to get a wheel and thus 
extend your field of operations. It is no 
longer a question of which you will have ; 
the two things belong together, and your 
outfit is not complete without both. 

As to the best kind of camera to carry 
on a wheel trip, it may be said broadly 
that as weight and size are of the utmost 
importance, it is best to take a small box 
rather than try for plate surface. Enlarg- 
ing is so easy now that with a good lens 
and sharp negatives, it is more profitable 
in the end to make small pictures and to 
go through one additional process after 
getting home than to try for the size you 
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want in the first place. A cyclist’s camera 
should in some measure possess the 
following qualities ; it should be as com- 
pact and as light as possible, it should not 
be an “ extension’’ box, and it should be 
as nearly as possible dust-proof. 

Therefore, the men who have taken 
many pictures awheel say that it must not 
be larger than a 4x5, it should be a film 
camera, and it must not be folding, but 
“ready for use.’’ ‘There are several 
boxes on the market to-day that take 5x7 
pictures, and are no larger than other 
boxes that give only 4x5, but the larger 
plate insists on being of the “ folding” 
type of camera. 

It needs no demonstration to show 
that the great majority of pictures that 
cyclists get are likely to be snap shots, 
and that any delay caused by the neces- 
sity of pulling down a flap, hauling out a 
bellows, focusing, oh well, your pic- 
ture would be rolling away down the road, 
with her bloomers twinkling in the morn- 
ing sunshine. 

The little cameras which make pictures 
all the way from 1 x 1 to 3% x 3% are 





well enough. The “bullets” of the last- 
named size will give detail enough to 
make a first-rate 8 x ro enlargement, if 
the conditions have been good at the 
time of exposure. 

Glass plates are barred for the cyclist, 
on account of their weight. Then too, 
they possess another detriment when 
speed of exposing is toward, for there is 
always a slide to be pulled, or a dusty 
plate if the slide is kept out. And this 
eternal necessity of being as quick on the 
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Dim the sweet look that nature wears.’’— Longfellow. 
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trigger as a cowboy in a feud, makes the 
“ fixed focus” almost a necessity. If the 
camera you may wish to carry for other 
reasons happens to be a box with a focus- 
ing arrangement on it, you need not dis- 
card it for this reason, however. ‘The 
little dodge is to focus it once, at fifty 
feet, say, and then to keep it there. 

As to the tourist’s camera, all that has 
been said applies with peculiar force 
here. For on a tour more than any- 
where else, the weight and bulk is to be 
reduced to the smallest possible figures. 
The box that swings so jauntily and 


_ feather-light when you roll off in the fresh, 


cool morning will hurt your credit with 
the recording angel before the night falls. 
Take a 3% box, orat most a 4 x 5, which 
shall use films and have a fixed focus. 

And right here, it is as well to hint 
gently that the very best results of a tour 
are got by taking along, beside your cam- 
era, a developing kit. Developers are put 
up in the form of powders, making them 
easy to carry; the eiko developer seems 
to give good all-round results. A pound 
of hypo crystals, in a flat flask, re-en- 
closed in another case, will not take up 
much room, and will be enough to last 
for some time. Powders and hypo will 
pack safely in a 4 x 5 tray, and that is all 
you need, except a sheet of orange paper 
to go over the bull’s eye of your cycle 
lantern. The main reason for developing 
as you go is, of course, that you secure 
your pictures from all danger. Once de- 
veloped, they are safe, and if you are on 
a long trip, and send home your results 
as fast as you get them, negatives will 
travel much more safely than will unde- 
veloped film, no matter how carefully the 
latter may be wrapped. 

Then too, it will often happen that a 
picture will fail on the first exposure, 
through adverse conditions ; or it may be 
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that after making your photograph you 
see that it could have been made better 
by taking some other point of view. If 
you develop that same night, at some 
little inn, you may in many cases go back 
and re-expose on the same subject. Your 
mistake is then in the nature of an ed- 
ucation in photography, but if you do not 
find out the mistake till you are back 
home, it becomes more of a “ vain regret.” 

Let us say, then, that you have chosen 
your camera; a wheel you have already, 
of course. Now comes the all-important 
packing. This is really one ofthe things 
which, properly done, can make a trip 
pleasant ; wrongly done, it can take all 
the fun out of what might otherwise be a 
most pleasant excursion. The writer has 
made several trips on the wheel, and has 
tried several ways of carrying his baggage, 
including the luggage carrier that fits 
the frame of the wheel, the knapsack on 
the back, and the bundle strapped on. 
And the conclusion reached was that by 
far the most comfortable way was to make 
two bundles, one for the handle and one 
for the rear of the saddle. The knapsack 
was not worth trying twice. ‘The carrier 
was good, but clumsy. Also it added 
some weight, and in spite of all that 
could be done, the leather straps would 
stretch after a few days on the road. 
When this happened, the carrier swung 
to and fro as the wheel jolted, and finally, 
when coasting down a hill, the corner of 





the carrier caught on a pedal, and 
The bag was of no further use, the rider 
lost a day, and he smelled unpleasantly 
to himself of arnica for the whole week. 
Outside of the photograph part of your 
outfit few things need be carried, for if 
the trip is longer than three or four days 
it will be found better to buy new under- 
wear, and the like, than to try to carry 
the extra weight of several suits. Two 
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extra suits of underwear, one extra pair 
of footless stockings and two or three pairs 
of socks, spare shoes, soap, drinking cup, 
housewife case, a spare tire and chain, 
and the ordinary tools and repair kit that 
one always carries, may all be wrapped in 
waterproof cloth and slung from the can- 
tle of the saddle. On the handle bar is 
strapped the sweater and coat. Of course, 
if the tourist wishes to ride in outing 
shirts with starched collars and cuffs, and 
to have duck trousers to throw out his 
chest with at the hotels, a luggage carrier 
is almost a necessity. 

Most tourists prefer, however, to leave 
looks at home, and to ride either in flan- 
nel shirts or in the sweet simplicity of a 
And though it certainly adds to 
one’s enjoyment to some extent, to feel 


sweater. 
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that no apology is necessary for one’s ap- 
pearance at the hotels, it seems to me to 
be more than counterbalanced by that 
other care-free feeling all day long, which 
is the whole fascination of. an outing of 
this kind. 

For the photograph outfit, the develop- 
ing kit may be packed in the saddle bun- 
dle, or if a carrier is used, inthat. There 
as to the best way 
Each man has 


is some question 
of carrying the camera. 
his own personal preference ; the camera 
‘“‘ balances ”’ best for each in some different 
place. And so any advice on the subject 
is to a certain extent futile. It may be 
said, however, that there are two places 
where the camera may be carried to the 
greatest possible disadvantage. These 
places are on the handle bar and behind 




















the saddle. In either place, it must be 
secured by a strap and buckle, and so is 
not handy to come at quickly; in either 
place it must take a constant jarring and 
banging, which is not good for joiner 
work, and in each place it is as much as 
possible in the dust, and in the path of 
accident. 

Men who have had much experience 
say that the very best place for the camera 
is “slung across the rider’s back.”” To 
sling a camera in this way requires a little 
knack, but it is easily acquired. In the 
first place, you must ask yourself whether 

‘or no you will use a carrying case for the 
box. It is worth while; the case weighs 
but little extra, and pays for that weight 
by keeping the dust of the road away 
from the lens and interior of the box. 
Furthermore, with a case, you may come 
at the camera much more swiftly than 
without it. Do not allow much slack to 
the strap, which passes over one shoulder 
and under the other. [f you do, the 
camera will slide round under your arm, 
catch on your knee as your pedal comes 
up and, hitting handle or wrist, turn the 
wheel suddenly and give you a nasty throw. 
To travel comfortably, the camera must 
rest against the middle of the back, and 
stay there. If this can be achieved in no 
other way, place it in position, make a 
hole through the strap where .it crosses 
your breast, and tie a loop of string 
through the hole, buttoning the string, 
so to speak, over a button of your coat 
or tying it toa sweater string. One move- 
ment will release the strap so that the 
camera may be brought around in front, 
without taking the strap off at all. 

You may not care to adopt this method 
of carrying the camera at all. The next 
best place for it, according to the experi- 
ence of these same men, is slung in the 
middle of the diamond frame. ‘The use 
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of a luggage carrier in the frame would, 
of course, forbid this, but if bundles are 
used, there is space for the camera in the 
frame. 

This way of carrying the box almost 
insists on the use of a carrying case, for 
the attachment to the frame of the wheel 
must be so firm that it cannot at the same 
time be quickly detachable. ‘The dust, 
too, is very bad so low down. And here 
is a wrinkle that will not only prolong the 
life of a camera, but will make riding 
easier. Have somewhere in the attach- 
ment, between frame and camera, some 
elastic material. An elastic cord is better 
for fastening the case to the frame than a 
strap would be. And it is a good idea to 
make the box fast not only to the top 
frame, but also to the steering head, by 
stays leading from the sides of the case ; 
for an unexpected lateral swing of a free- 
swinging camera will often disturb the 
equilibrium of the wheel to such an extent 
that a sudden swerve is the only thing 
that will prevent a fall. Now this is easy 
enough if you happen to be all alone on 
a broad road, but if you are riding a six- 
inch-wide sidepath, with another man fol- 
lowing you within five feet, a swerve may 
mean a tumble for both. 

The ideal party for a photograph and 
wheel trip would consist of not less than 
two nor more than seven members. Each 
would ride a different make of wheel, and 
there would be several different makes of 
camera in the bunch, so that conversation 
over the merits of different outfits would 
not languish. There, would be no tan- 
dems in the party, for to get pictures 
means usually a stop, and a tandem stop 
is a stop for two, and only one picture to 
show for the two stops. This is obviously 
a waste of time. 

The camera fiend, as he is called even 
to-day, has peculiar responsibilities awheel. 
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He must never forget that in the eyes of 
nearly every picturesque subject he meets 
on the road, he is doubly damned, — first 
for riding ‘‘one of them things,” and 
second for carrying “ one of them things,” 
and that in consequence he will not be 
met with many cordial affirmatives if he 
asks said picturesque subjects to pose for 
him. In consequence, he must get his 
pictures of all such in one of two ways, 
by flattery or by stealth. 

The “stealth”? way undoubtedly gives 
more characteristic results. It demands 
not only cleverness on the part of the 
operator, however, but a willingness to go 
into the bunco business on so trivial a scale 
as to make ashamed nine men out of ten. 
If you could take this old farmer’s savings 
as easily as you can take his picture, the 
game might be considered worth throwing 
away self-respect for, but 

And the very worst thing about it all is 
that the fellows who take pictures of un- 
willing farmers and picturesque old ladies, 
and tumble-down houses of which the 








owners are not proud, are in nine cases 
out of ten the fellows who do not think it 
worth while or else do not know how to 
tone down their offences in the eyes of 
the victims so as to leave a pleasant taste 
in the mouths of the latter, and thus make 
it easy for the next fiend that comes that 
way. ‘Too often the whole body of fiends 
is damned anew in fresh places because 
some man who was not a gentleman 
laughed in derision and rode away when a 
gentle old woman, distressed that her pic- 
ture should be carried away by an abso- 
lute stranger, had entered a mild protest. 

If you take pictures by stealth, be sure 
you are clever enough to get away without 
ever letting the victim know that you have 
accomplished your purpose. Should it be 
discovered however, you will often find 
that a promise of a print when the photo- 
graph shall have been finished up, will 
soothe the irate ficturee, and quell the 
But never promise a 
If the picture 


rising resentment. 
picture and then forget it. 


is a failure, write and say so. 
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“‘A shining lake appeared, with silver strand, 


Refreshing flower strewn fields on either hand.’’— Fowler. 
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TENTH ANNUAL COMPOSITION 
EXHIBITION, 1898. 
BOSTON CAMERA CLUB. 


Camera Club is in every particu- 

lar calculated to impress the ob- 
server with its beauty. Not only is the 
choice of subjects excellent, but, with few 
exceptions, the technique is remarkably 
good. ‘The photographs are, as a rule, 
well mounted, and the background, which 
I understand is the work of the president, 
Mr. J. P. Loud, is well calculated to show 
them off to their best advantage. 

As a whole the exhibit caters more to 
the taste of a critic of purely artistic lean- 
ings than to one who admires also the 
composition of lenses, the magnificent ef- 
fects obtainable since the new Jena-glass 
has been introduced, and the varied re- 
sults obtainable by the use of different 
technical methods. In fact I think it is 
a great defect in an exhibition of this kind 
that technical data with regard to every 
picture in it should not be accessible to 
every one. Otherwise the greater part of 
any instructiveness such an _ exhibition 
may offer is entirely lost. 

A noticeable feature is the entire ab- 
sence of any rapid instantaneous work, in 
which rapidly moving bodies either or- 
ganic or inorganic, form the subjects. It 
is a mistake to think that this work cannot 
be given great detail and depth, for, with 
the wonderfully increased facilities now 
afforded in lenses and focal plane shutters, 
the results are marvelous compared with 
those of but a short time ago, and this 
field will well repay any amateur who 
enters it. 

Marine views are also few and far be- 
tween, and the quality of the work with but 
few exceptions is not remarkably good ; 
while waves, a subject of much interest 


cas year’s exhibit of the Boston 
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both from a scientific and artistic point of 
view have been entirely neglected. Several 
of the landscapes or scenes are artifi- 
cial imitations of natural conditions, and 
it always seems to me that though a park 
is pleasant enough when woods cannot be 
reached, it makes but an uninteresting 
picture. 

Though many of the ccllections show 
that good lenses have been used there are 
several which would have been greatly im- 
proved by the use of more perfect instru- 
ments, not a few landscapes showing lack 
of marginal definition at important points. 
Backed or non-halation plates could have 
been used with advantage in several cases 
in which they were not. 

A feature of the exhibition which to 
me is always unpleasant, though fortu- 
nately in this case not very prevalent, 
was the use of the socalled “ diffused 
focus,” especially in portraits, though in 
one or two cases in landscapes, to give a 
softened gradation to the shadows. At 
one time when lenses were very far from 
what they are now, it was almost if not 
wholly impossible to get any large portion 
of the subject even approximately into 
focus ; the consequence being that, through 
the constant presence of an accidental 
defect, this, as in most other such cases, 
became fashionable. Partly from this 
reason and partly because of the well- 
known fact that an ordinary photographic 
plate under ordinary circumstances has a 
tendency to accentuate both high lights 
and deep shadows, thus rendering unnat- 
ural and, therefore, unpleasant contrasts, 
it has become something of a custom 
among some operators to grade the edges 
of shadows by having the object more or 
less out of focus. ‘This is illustrated in 
one or two of the larger portraits, and to 
a lesser extent in Mr. Perry’s “ Lygia.”’ 

Now, while I am perfectly aware that 
this is considered highly artistic by some 
photographers, personally I fail to see any 





























beauty in it and believe it to be an en- 
tirely incorrect method of attempting good 
results. ‘The object in view is to get pre- 
cisely the same ,proportion of light and 
shade as shown by the subject, and as 
we have said that ordinary plates under 
ordinary circumstances do not give these 
correctly, we must find a method of forc- 
ing them to decrease their contrasts to the 
normal amount. If we attempt to do 
this by not having the subject in focus, 
the edges of the shadows become, of 


_ course, less marked, but at the same time 


the very lines that give character to the 
entire subject lose all definition and de- 
velop into elongated blurs! ‘The only 
correct way of obtaiping the natural bal- 
ance of light and shade is to use ortho- 
chromatic plates with some form of or- 
thochromatic screen or liquid ray filter, 
the latter being in some respects the 
more convenient as the contrasts can be 
changed to suit the operator. ‘Then only, 
with its clear-cut features as in nature, 
and its wonderful plasticity of contrast 
and detail, can a picture of this kind be 
rendered perfect enough to stand looking 
into. 

The Ex- Mr. Laurence Whitcomb ex- 
hibits. hibits five pictures in all. Of 
these two somewhat small but fairly good 
landscapes : —‘“‘A Summer’s Day on the 
Charles,” and “Relics of the Primeval 
Forest,” are both well balanced with re- 
gard to the proportion of sky and land 
though the detail is not marked. “ Fog- 
bound,” a picture of three schooners taken 
from a rocky ledge on a calm, foggy day 
gives a rather good presentation of what 
is always a difficult subject. 

Mr. Morris F. Whiton’s collection con- 
sists of eight pictures which are, with one 
exception, landscapes. In every case 
the details are well shown, the contrasts, 
though not marked, well chosen, and 
skies excellent. A hill-side scene with 
trees and scrubby bushes in the foreground 
on the left, a long rolling unobstructed 
view on the right, and a darkening sky 
gives one of the best effects of the kind I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Charles B. Webster’s work is partly 
in figure composition in which, however, 
the landscape is the prominent feature, 
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and partly in pure figure pose. ‘“ Mid- 
summer,” a picture of a young lady in 
white, with a white parasol, a large bunch 
of ox-eye daisies in her caught up skirt, a 
few upon the ground, and all this in a 
very leafy dellin the woods, shows marked 
detail with striking contrasts, and would 
perhaps have been a little better if slightly 
less studied. 

With the exception of one portrait, Mr. 
Thomas S. Carpenter’s work consists en- 
tirely of figure composition. Of these 
“July Harvest,” two men with a heavily 
loaded hay cart drawn by oxen, crossing 
a ditch in a field, on the further side of 
which is a patch of woods, forms a strik- 
ingly characteristic picture. ‘The sky is 
fairly good. 

Mr. Charles Sprague shows three types 
of pictures, landscapes, a portrait, and 
genre. ‘The portrait has a somewhat pro- 
fessional air and is good. One rather re- 
markable picture is one of the Ipswich 
marshes taken by moonlight. ‘The detail 
is quite wonderful and would surprise the 
photographer of a few years ago almost 
beyond recovery. ‘The landscapes, all of 
Ipswich and the Ipswich marshes are no- 
table for their marshy hazes and creeks, 
but above all for their sky effects. These 
sky effects, or rather this sky effect, is evi- 
dently one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena that part of the country affords 
and seems to have been specially con- 
structed for the use of amateur photo- 
graphers and artists in general. ‘Though I 
have never visited Ipswich I infer from 
Mr. Sprague’s photographs that for pure 
peculiarity the physiographic conditions 
there existing are unequalled in the world. 
The sun, unlike its habit in other places 
in the latitude of Ipswich, moves eternally 
around at a fixed distance above the hor- 
izon, and to shield the inhabitants from 
the effects of its omnipresence carries 
with it a peculiarly formed and _ highly 
artistic bank of clouds through whose rifts 
stream a few blazes of light. 

Eight of Miss Sarah J. Eddy’s pictures 
are the next in order. One of a kitten 
yawning at itself in a glass is a clever 
piece of instantaneous work. “At Close 
of Day,’ a scene with a loaded ox-cart 
and men in the foreground with the sea 
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behind and a good piece of sky in the 
background, though without marked con- 
trast is well set and forms a well balanced 
picture. 

Mr. Charles Hall Perry’s exhibit, if not 
the best as a whole, in my opinion ap- 
proaches the best so closely that the 
weight of opinion against it could be but 
slight in any case. In the landscapes the 
balance of sky and water, of land and 
light and shade is very perfect and the 
cloud effects excellent. ‘The detail, one 
of the most important portions of land- 
scape work, is extremely good, especially 
in ‘*Where the Brook and River Meet.” 
His portraits are excellent in every 
particular, “‘ Lygia”’ the Diploma portrait 
being artistically very fine, though here 
again the loss of clearness in the face is 
carried too far. Another portrait, “ Sweet 
Sixteen’ is better in this respect, though 
the pose is much less fine and of entirely 
different type. 

Mr. F. S. Anable presents some small 
though excellent landscapes several of 
which are remarkable for their depth, the 
clouds running well to the horizon. ‘The 
contrast is good and the detail excellent, 
one or two cases, though small, probably 
showing up minute points as well as any in 
the room. Among his portraits an unre- 
touched “Study of a Head” deserves 
mention. 

Mr. Herbert O. Stetson has, among 
others, several good marine views, that of 
“ White Head, Maine,” giving excellent 
detail for an instantaneous picture. 

The exhibit of Mrs. J. M. Sears, con- 
sists of nine large portraits, and belongs 
to a rather different class than any of the 
others. The young lady, who occupies 
the position of prominence among the 
subjects could hardly have been better 
chosen for this class of work, her face 
being remarkably expressive and the cos- 
tume suiting it to perfection. The lens 
used is evidently a fine instrument in every 
respect though in several of the portraits 
in which the “ diffused focus ” was used 
it was not afforded a chance to demon- 
strate its capabilities. Two portraits in 
which the focus is sharp, one of Mr. 
Choate and one of Professor James, are 
excellent, the proportion of light and 
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shade being such that the modelling is 
natural, though in the latter case the book 
is badly out of focus. The one in which 
the young lady is looking downward is 
very fine, though the contrast is too strong. 
I believe that if that portion of the 
face outline and hair which are in deep 
shadow were a little more in evidence the 
result would be much finer. In the side 
face without high lights the pose is strong 
and graceful, but that highly artistic 
“ diffused focus ’ comes in again, renders 
the effect too soft and spoils entirely the 
truth of the picture. The one in which 
the subject is looking at the observer 
would be positively beautiful were it not 
for the same fault that mars the beauty of 
the others, showing the imperfections of 
the brush without putting into the pic- 
ture the element of personality which the 
brush may do. On the whole, however, 
this exhibit must be characterized as very 


excellent. , 
The pictures offered in the Illustrated 
Subject Competition form the finest 


group in the exhibition. The subject, 
“When the Day’s Work is Done’”’ has 
been very variously interpreted by the 
different competitors. 

The prize picture, that of Mrs. Arthur 
Sewall, represents an old lady reading 
her Bible by candle light. ‘The figure is 
thrown out into strong relief by a splendid 
contrast, and the whole forms a most 
striking picture. 

In Mr. Charles Sprague’s peasant girls 
the poses are good, but there is something 
about the sky that strongly suggests Ips- 
wich. 

Mr. Webster’s old gentleman enjoying 
his pipe after his day’s work is good, the 
interest not being drawn from the central 
figure by the surroundings. 

Mr. Charles Hall Perry’s “ Washing Up” 
is in my opinion a splendid group, in 
which the poses are perfectly natural. 

A monk, with his pipe and book and 
foaming mug, by Mr. Frank R. Miller, is 
well arranged and technically excellent. 
In fact all the pictures presented have 
much to recommend them as excellent 
pieces of work, these few mentioned 
being exceptionally good. 

W. ALBERT HICKMAN. 
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QW Winter Ramble in Be Widoleser Fells 


BY CHESTER F. STILES 


HAT part of the Metropoli- 
tan Park System known as 





the Middlesex Fells has 
Tee long been our photographic 
cu stamping ground. It was 
but natural, therefore, that we should hie 
ourselves in that direction, when the oppor- 





¢ 
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tunity presented itself. ‘The day was cloud- 
less, and the air crisp and clear ; just the 
ideal conditions for a winter tramp. Sey- 
eral inches of snow, as yet pure and unde- 
filed by footprints, lay under foot, reflect- 
ing the sun’s rays in a dazzling manner. 
We entered the reservation on the 
north, by an old farm road leading toward 
the base of Bear Hill. After struggling 
across the half thawed furrows of a 
ploughed field, barely escaping a bath in 
the ditch, we gained the foot of the hill 
and commenced the ascent of the north 
side. Above us is the ledge commonly 
known as Cheese Rock, on account of its 
interesting historical connections. Here 
it is reported, Governor Endicott and a 
party of surveyors lunched in the dead of 
winter on bread and cheese, the governor’s 
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man-servant having forgotten the remain- 
der of the luncheon. 

We paused a moment at the foot of the 
rock, and then continued our climb to 
the top, through a large grove of cedars. 

We were constantly crossing a series of 
animal footprints, when we were suddenly 
startled by the rush of a hound in pursuit 
of a small rabbit. We turned quickly, 
and followed the tracks, meeting the dog 
meekly trotting down the hill, much to 
our surprise. A few steps, however, 
showed us the reason. ‘The rabbit tracks 
turned obliquely up-grade over an icy rock, 
and a hole in the snow below, showed 
where the dog had slipped when he 
touched the ice. 

A few steps brought us to the summit, 
in the shadow of the observatory. In the 
south appear the Blue Hills, over the city 
proper, which plays but a subordinate 
part in the general panorama ; the snow- 
covered expanse of Spot Pond and the 
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long sinuous Winchester Reservoirs. The 
principal interest is however, towards the 
north, where the whole range of the Tem- 
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ple Mountains, culminating in Monad- 
nock, is glistening in the sunshine. In 
contrast to these are Wachusett and 
Watatic in the west, both destitute of 
snow covering. 

We descended by the “ Dark Hollow ”’ 
road and were scon on the main Medford 
and Stoneham road. Ina few moments we 
are on the shore of Spot Pond, listening 


’ of an 


to the plaintive “ caw, caw, caw’ 
enormous flock of crows, the only sounds 
that break the silence. 

A snap of the broad expanse of snow- 
covered ice 
across to the deserted Langwood hotel, 


next takes our attention. It requires a 


stretching from our feet 


severe experience to impress on the nov- 
After 
the series of failures that come from at- 


ice the art of taking snow pictures. 


tempts at snap shots at dull days, it comes 
rather hard to believe that 1-100 second, 
No. 64 on a Unicum shutter is about the 
maximum exposure for snow scenes. In- 
deed, we got excellent plates on No. 128. 

After several ineffectual attempts to 
follow the shore of the lake through a 
tangled thicket, we abandoned this line 


of march and took to the road. Reach- 
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ing the picnic grove, we again took to 
the woods, and came out once more on 
the shore. A view of the spruce grove 
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on a point ahead next claimed our atten- 
tion, and was immediately snapped. 

The pines and spruces in the Spot 
Pond grove are about the finest speci- 
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mens about Boston. During the war of 
1812 they furnished many a mast for the 
Yankee privateers, and the first ship in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, the “ Blessing 
of the Bay,” launched at Medford, was 
sparred from the same source. 

Looking out on the surface of the ice, 
one sees numerous black boulders crop- 
ping up through. Hence the name, as 
the following extract from Governor 
Winthrop’s diary shows :— 

“Feb. 7, 1631 (0.s.). The governour, 
Mr. Nowell, Mr. Eliot, and others went 
over Mistick River at Medford, and going 
N. and by E. among the rocks about two 
or three miles, they came to a very great 
pond, having in the midst an island of 
about one acre, and very thick with trees 
of pine and beech, and the pond had divers 
small rocks standing up here and there in 
it, which they thereupon called Spot Pond. 
They went all about it on the ice.”’ 

In a few moments we were again on 
the main road, on our way towards home. 
Our wet feet then began to attract our 
attention, photographic problems were 
temporarily forgotten, and we sprinted 
into Medford Square just in time to catch 


the car for Boston. 





W. ALBERT 


O matter to what part of the 
earth one may travel these days, 
whether to the cities and towns 
amidst the rush and bustle and 

roar, or to the quiet of the absolute wilder- 
ness ; from the perfect stillness of the polar 
regions, to the constant drowsy hum of 
the tropics ; ’ 

“In every koind uv worldly scene 

Where treads the fut of human bein’ ”’ 
the camera obscura, as it was called fifty 
years ago, plays its important role of re- 
cording every variety of picture presented 
to the human eye. 

There is but one moderately complex 
scientifically constructed instrument to- 
day which is subjected to greater vicissi- 
tudes of condition and usage than is the 
camera. I refer to the shot-gun. But 
the shot-gun limited capacity. 
Were it to have as many functions to ful- 
fil as has the modern hand-and-stand 
camera it would of necessity combine the 
qualities of a revolver, an eight and twelve 


has a 


bore shot-gun, a 303 calibre repeating 
rifle, a gatling gun, a Maxim-Norden- 
feld, a six-pound rapid fire and a 110 
ton turret rifle, and weigh in all about 
eight pounds. Now when we take into 
consideration the variety of work required 
from a camera for general use, and the 
care that must be exercised in the con- 
struction and adjustment of such an in- 
strument, it is somewhat surprising to 
observe the way in which the average ama- 
teur makes his choice and buys his camera. 

In a large number of cases I have seen, 
he walks into the store of some dealer in 
photographic supplies, who may or may 
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On SButters 


HICKMAN 


not be trustworthy, and asks for a camera. 
‘Just a good camera for all round work, 
and not too expensive.” This means 
On 


being shown an instrument, he asks how 


anything from five to fifty dollars. 


large a picture it will take, what the cash 


discount is and whether it is a good 
camera. After having the two first ques- 


tions answered and being told it is a good 
instrument, he generally pays for it and 
leaves, feeling that it is exactly what he 
wants, which in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is not. The amount of time 
it takes him to find this out varies with 
the amount of reading he does on the 
subject, and the number of pictures he 
takes; then if he does not become dis- 
couraged at his unsatisfactory results— 
which, by the way, should never be the 
case—he goes on from better to better 
until at last he is satisfied, even when he 
possesses sufficient technical knowledge 
to understand where to look for defects. 

All this trouble and a great deal of the 
expense could have been avoided had the 
beginning been made correctly. Any- 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well, and if the prospective photog- 
rapher knows nothing whatever about 
the science or art of photography let him 
read before he thinks of purchasing an in- 
strument. A thousand sources of infor- 
mation are open to him, of which perhaps 
the most important is the obtaining of 
every catalogue that is readily obtainable 
and a careful study of the same. 

Now that amateurs are the rule and 
professionals the exception, it is high time 
that the generality of amateurs should aim 
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Negative by Joseph Prince Loud 


Engraved by Folsom & Sunergren, Boston 


‘‘A TURN IN THE ROAD. 


‘* Bitter and clear is the closing day; 
The wind goes wailing, the sky is gray, 


And there’s never a bird on bough or spray.’’— Buckham. 


towards a higher standard of work than 
they have hitherto attained. Not that a 
great deal of good work is not done by 
amateurs, for, in many cases, as the 
amateur has more latitude in his choice of 
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subjects, his work may be said to be far 
ahead of that of the professional. ‘To 
attain this higher standard two things in 
the instrument, at least, must be very per- 
fect. ‘These are the lens and the shutter. 
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If the photographer confines himself to 
time exposures the lens is the all-impor- 
tant factor, and the form of the shutter, 
as long as it excludes light when it is to 
be excluded, and allows it to enter at the 
proper time, is immaterial. But, unfor- 
tunately for this condition of things, the 
number of pictures in the amateur’s album 
taken by time exposure are very much in 
the minority, and rightly so; for instan- 
taneous photographs, pictures of objects 
in motion, are much the more interesting 
and instructive. In obtaining good in- 
stantaneous pictures the shutter, in im- 
portance, takes its position beside the 
lens; and the more rapid the motion of 
the object to be taken, the shorter must 
be the exposure, and the greater the im- 
portance of the part it plays. 

The veriest tyro has no great difficulty 
with any of the numerous forms of in- 
stantaneous shutters in taking fairly good 
pictures of objects which move slowly, 
such, for instance, as a man walking, a 
moving group, or even of a subject in 
considerably more rapid motion ; but let 
him turn his lens towards a bird on the 
wing, a horse in the middle of a jump, 
or on anything moving too rapidly for 
the human eye to detect its movements, 
and the result will either be a streaky 
blotch where the subject should have 
been, or a plate so much under-exposed 
as to be useless. ‘This result often dis- 
courages the novice so thoroughly that 
he gives up entirely trying to take pic- 
tures of this kind, and loses one of the 
most interesting fields in the whole range 
of photography. 

By the use of the proper lens, one hav- 
ing a working aperture of about f. 6.3, — 
probably no one to-day would deny the 
superiority of the Zeiss-Satz Anastigmat, 
convertible, Series VII a, for this class of 
work — and with a suitabie shutter, the 
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operator need not be afraid of the most 
rapidly moving objects, and his pictures 
will have a clearness, contrast and detail 
which will be a never-ending delight. 
Just what the form of this most suitable 
shutter is to be I wish to go into with a 
little more detail. 

The principal shutters on the market 
to-day, which are adapted to instantane- 
ous work, may be divided into two chief 
classes: those which work between the 
combinations of the lens, or in close 
proximity to it, either in front or behind, 
and those which work just in front of the 
plate or film to be exposed, as near the 
focal plane as possible. There are five 
well-defined types of the former class: 
the single-plate type, the double-plate 
type, the wing type, the diaphragm type, 
and the roller-blind type. The single 
plate is the one generally found in the 
cheaper grade of instruments, and con- 
sists essentially of a thin plate, generally 
of metal, pierced with a hole which passes 
across the axis of the lens in making an 
exposure. In form it may be circular, 
and revolve centrically or excentrically ; 
it may be rectangular and pass across the 
lens in one direction, or it may take the 
form of a sector of a circle and swing 
across the opening. Its speed is gen- 
erally altered by strengthening or weak- 
ening the propelling spring, though in a 
few cases pneumatic brakes have been 
used. ‘The chief defects of this type of 
shutter are that the sudden movement of 
a metal plate in one direction has a ten- 
dency to jar the camera, thus blurring 
the picture, and, in some forms, there is 
a tendency to “freeze up’’ during very 
cold weather, on account of the differen- 
ces in the coefficients of the expansion of 
the metals used in their construction. 
The higher the speed with this type of 
shutter the greater the tendency to jar; 
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and more than once I have had the mis- 
fortune to be taken alive with one of the 
cheaper forms at what was supposed to 
be a speed of one one-hundredth of a 
second, when even the excitement of a 
snowshoe jump failed to conceal the son- 
orous bang at the instant I was immortal- 
ized. Needless to say the result was not 
satisfactory. 
have worked wonderful changes in the 
efficiency of this form of shutter, and the 


However, the last few years 


more expensive have many good points. 

The double plate form resembles in its 
mode of action the single type, with the 
exception that instead of one of the per- 
forated plates there are two placed sur- 
face to surface, which pass each other in 
opposite directions ; the light thus being 
admitted at the centre of the lens first, 
cut off at the centre last in the exposure, 
and the jar, if the instrument be well 
constructed, entirely obviated. The open- 
ings may be circular or elongated in the 
direction of the motion of the plates, the 
object being to give a more nearly circu- 
lar form to the orifice at all periods of 
the opening and closing of the shutter. 
This, however, is of more theoretical 
than practical importance. 
of shutter may take on much the same 
form as the single plate type, and may 
work in the same positions. On account 
of its simplicity and lack of jar much is 
to be hoped for from this form in the 
future, when it has received the addition 
of some accurate form of time control. 
Among shutters of this kind may be 
mentioned that of Thury & Amey, and 
the “see-saw” shutter of Messrs. J. 
Lancaster & Son. 

The wing shutter bears a certain resem- 
blance to the double plate form, as two 


This variety 





plates are used; but instead of these 


plates moving across each other, each 
moving in one direction only until the ex- 
posure is completed, as is the case with 
the above form, the plates in this case 
are not perforated, but at the instant of 
exposure, move apart and allow the light 
to enter, then reversing their direction, 
spring back into their original positions, 
slightly overlapping each other, thus fin- 
ishing the exposure. This. reversal of 
motion introduces a series of mechanical 
complications necessary to accomplish it, 
and an element of wear which, to my 
mind, are very undesirable: but this is 
not all, for in this form of shutter we see 
the first extensive employment of the 
pneumatic system of regulating the time 
of exposure, which, from its entailed com- 
plications and liability to get out of order 
at the critical moment, is to me an abom- 


ination. I took one of these pneumatic- 
ally controlled wing shutters with me to 
Canada last winter, and on my first 


attempt on one moderately coid day to 
photograph some moving animals, my 
shutter simply refused to work ; or rather 
it would open just far enough to spoil a 
plate, and object to either opening or 
closing any farther. One of my photo- 
graphically inclined friends said that for 
the next few minutes 
needed an orthochromatic screen to pho- 
tograph the surrounding air without over 
A class of wing shutter with- 


he would have 


exposure. 
out pneumatic speed regulation also exists, 
several of which have been very generally 
employed, and have given satisfactory 
results. Of those without pneumatic 
speed regulation the “Triplex” shutter 
of the Prosch Manufacturing Company is 
probably preeminent. 





To be continued. 
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“—9 11. fine art is defined as the 

Cd oe recording of impressions pri- 
‘ Pe . 

ty YZ marily received from some 


phase or phases of nature. 


In this age of photography, amateur 
photography, professional photography, 





‘“ AGGRAVATION.” 


photography by one and all, and the 
more important applications of the camera 
to every science, art and amusement, 
many novel and attractive results are daily 
brought before the public notice. 
Among this vast product it is not 
to be expected that every phase 
of the picturesque will be repro- 
duced by the unerring eye of 
the camera, but only as made 
or marred by the good taste 
and skill of the operator. Pho- 
tographic studies of still life, of 
animal life in its higher and 
lower forms, of child life, of all 
life, have grown in favor with 
marvellous rapidity as the Amer- 
ican people, with their usual 
facility and adaptability, have 
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‘rt PBotography in Animal Life 
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grasped the possibilities of its develop- 
ment, and to-day the camera is the first 
aid to any purpose involving elements of 
artistic and yet truthful reproductions 
from nature, 





and thus photography has 
become a fine art. 

Animal life, and notably the life of 
our domestic animals, has long been a 
favorite study by artists in whom 
stirs that sweet sympathy with 
our dumb companions which led 
to the beautiful work of Rosa 
3onheur in the “Horse Fair,”’ 
Wiggins’ pastorals and domestic 
cattle, and Henrietta Ronner’s 
famous dogs and cats,—a kindred 
spirit to that which produced 
Landseer’s noble “Monarch of 
the Glen,” Gerome’s famous lions, 
and the exquisitely poetic work 
of DuPre among the tender flow- 
ers of the field and garden. 

And now the camera, in the hands of 
artists who possess the same rare instinct, 
is doing for this branch of art among our 





“SATISFACTION.” 
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four-footed friends what has long been 
possible in portraiture and landscape 
work, and to-day we see the taste and 
skill of these artist photographers dis- 
played in every photographic journal and 
annual. 

Among the most notable creations in 
animal portraiture yet contributed to this 
field of art are the handiwork of Mr. C. 
E. Bullard, of Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
selections from which are reproduced in 
these pages. 

The feeling and. insight displayed in 
these pictures, “no less than the masterly 
technique, show, in the cat pictures, for 
instance, to the fullest extent the differ- 
ent attributes of cat nature. In one 
case, the camera has perfectly repro- 
duced the demure air we so often see 
and which suggests untold possibilities of 


mischief. We have only to recall the 
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restlessness of feline life to realize the 
patience and perseverance required to 
produce these pictures, for no living thing 
is so changeable, so difficult to portray, so 
unmanageable to pose and so variable in 
expression as a cat, and the successful cat 
photographers of the world, like the suc- 
cessful cat painters, may be counted on 
the fingers. 

This copyrighted work of Mr. Bullard’s 
cannot fail to excite enthusiasm and win 
deserved admiration among lovers of cats 
and dogs, and clever art-photography. 
The pictures have been put on the market 
and have met with splendid success in the 
national capital, even finding their way to 
the executive mansion. ‘They are offered 
to the trade through the leading art stores 
in Boston, or may be purchased by mail 
from C. E. Bullard, Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. 


Engraved by Folsom & Sunergren, Boston 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL.”' 





Lo the Rearer. 


What’s ina name? ‘The Kozy is aptly 
named, because it is cozy, 7. ¢., snug and 
comfortable to handle. It is small in size, 
compact in form, and has not the objec- 
_tion of being conspicuous in public, for it 
is easily stowed away in a pocket. In- 
deed, the Pocket Kozy resembles a closed 
book, and will pass many a forbidden 
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spot, where the usual box would be chal- 
lenged. 

The manufacturers have made it pos- 
sible, by their liberal methods, for every 
one to possess a Kozy, and we would ad- 
vise those who are planning out their vaca- 
tions, not to delay, but to take advantage 
of the offer made on another page. 
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Our first number! 


Who does not feel the thrill of delight 
that comes to every lover of nature in this 
beautiful month of May? The sense of 
physical well-being that comes to every 
healthy and well-balanced person, the 
birds and flowers, sunny skies and run- 
ning waters —all are the source of the 
finest exhilaration possible to him who 
can read the open book in the fields 
about him. 

But, to the amateur photographer, it 
has a special significance and attraction, 
becatise it leads to out-door life and fur- 
nishes him a source of amusement as well 
as means of artistic cultivation. 


We want our readers to send 
in specimens of their best 
work. Of course, we realize how loth 
amateurs are to let their work go forth to 
the public gaze, more especially because 
little justice is usually done to the pic- 
ures in reproducing them. However, we 
believe we have shown in this number 
what we can do in that way, and we can 
assure all who are tempted to send in 
their handiwork, that the greatest care in 
reproduction and the latest methods will 
be employed to bring out the full power 
and beauty of everything published. 


Photographs. 


PHOTO ERA 


Commencing with the next 
number, we shall institute what 
we fondly hope to be an entirely novel 
method of criticising photographs sent in 
by our amateur readers. We shall repro- 
duce in each number one picture, exactly 
as it is sent in to us, choosing what we 
think is the most appropriate. We shall 
then ask our readers to criticise this pic- 
ture, both from pictorial and technical 
points of view. These criticisms will 
then be published in the following num- 
ber. Our readers willl profit far more 
from this method than if we ourselves 
were to criticise in each issue a large 
number of pictures without showing those 
under discussion. 


Criticism. 


We are aware that many 
amateurs never enter their 
pictures in competitions, and fully respect 
their reasons for so doing. Still there are 
numbers of our readers who find an in- 
terest in such work and an incentive to 
better doing, and to such we shall open 
a series of competitions. 


We intend to depart somewhat from 


Competitions. 


the beaten paths, choosing rather to make 
our competitions as varied as_ possible. 
Every month we shall set a subject, 
leaving it to the competitor to work it 
out in his own method and style, and 
awards will be made according to the 
decisions of the judges appointed to pass 


on the pictures. These competitions 
will be open to all, whether subscribers 
or not. Then, further, every month a 
competition limited to subscribers only 
will be opened. We only ask that all 
competitors observe the following few 
conditions : 

1. The entire picture, negative, print- 
ing and mounting, must be the unaided 
work of the competitor. 

2. The publishers of the PHoro Era 
shall have the right to reproduce any 
work sent in. 

3- Photographs submitted in compe- 
tition must not previously have been 
published. 

Prints may be of any size and on any 
paper, except where any stated size is 
given. 
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The photographs submitted will be 
judged — 

1st On pictorial effect. 

2d On technical merit. 

3d On suitability of mounting. 

No awards will be made should the 
judges decide that the general standard 
of the pictures does not merit such. 

Competitors shall not sign thetr pictures, 
but shall mark them on the back with a 
motto or pen name, enclosing to the editor, 
in a separate envelope, their real name and 
address, together with the pen name or 
motto chosen. 

The following subjects are set for May: 


I. Open Competition. 


“* But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth.” 


To close June 1. ‘Two silver medals, 
specially designed for the PHoro Era, 
will be awarded to two best photographs 
submitted. 


Club 


Boston he next regular meeting of the 
Camera Boston Camera Club will take 
Club. place on Monday, May 2. On 
that occasion, Dr. George J. Engelmann 
will be the guest of the club, and will 
show some interesting foreign lenses and 
cameras, including a Zeiss ‘Tele-photo 
lens. Alsosome slides of pictures taken 
with this lens will be exhibited during the 
evening. 

The last meeting for the season will be 
held on June 6, unless the fates decree 
otherwise. 


The Tenth Annual Exhibition 
by the club given March 24 
to 27, in Cottelle Hall, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, was a very grati- 
fying success, both photographically and 
socially. It was a surprise to the ma- 
jority of the visitors, who saw instead of 
amateur photographs, a display of ar- 
tistic pictures, of a high order of merit. 
It was by far the best exhibition of photo- 
graphic work ever given in Providence. 


Providence 
Camera 
Club 
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A. Competition Limited to Sub- 
scribers Only. 

Six photographs, not larger than focket- 
kodak pictures, including at least two 
portraits. 

Photographic goods to the value of $10 
and $5, to be chosen by the winners, will 
be awarded for the best and second-best 
sets submitted. ‘To close June t. 

All photographs should be sent securely 
packed and postage or express fully pre- 
paid. Address all inquiries to the editor. 

The judges selected to pass upon the 
pictures will be eel in our June 
number. 

Announcement of awards on above 
competitions will be made in the July 
number. 

Subject for June: 


II. Open Competition. 
‘The sun went down in clouds, and seemed to 
mourn 


The sad necessity of his return.” 


jJtems 


No prizes were offered, the object of 
the exhibition being merely to show what 
the club is doing, and the progress being 
made in photography by the members. 
Lantern slides were exhibited each even- 
ing. ‘The attendance was estimated at 
two thousand five hundred to three thous- 
and. 

On Tuesday evening, April 12, the 
club was entertained by Mr. John Fret- 
well, who gave an illustrated lecture en- 
titled “ With Camera and Bicycle through 
England, Holland and Germany.” 

At the regular meeting, May 3, Mr. 
Frederick E. Leonard will give an illus- 
trated account ofa trip through the Adir- 
ondacks. 

Negotiations are in progress for new 
club rooms, and it is expected that defi- 
nite steps will be taken at the Annual 
Meeting in June, to secure larger and im- 
proved facilities, including a gallery for 
portrait work, and a complete equipment 
for all branches of photography. 

J. E. Davison, Corresponding Secretary. 
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